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'T'wo statues face each other across Parlia- 
ment Square. They have stood there 
during the years of war unprotected, but they 
have come through the strife unharmed, and 
• the resolute faces-of the men they com¬ 
memorate look unafraid upon the world. 
Oliver Cromwell and Abraham Lincoln 
stand facing each other across the green grass 
of Parliament Square as symbols of the two 
mighty nations which are the corner-stones of 
the future peace and happiness of the world. 

Oliver Cromwell stands nobly in front of 
the Parliament he so stoutly defended. 
Abraham Lincoln stands serenely close to 
the Abbey, symbol of the common faitli and 
heritage, of the English-speaking peoples. 

Foundation Stone of Democracy 

Lincoln and Cromwell look over this his¬ 
toric square which the enemies of both 
Christianity and Freedom have done their 
best to destroy. The faith which inspired 
these two leaders has stood the test of bombs 
and fire, and the two proud statues still stand 
as inspirations for all free peoples. 

Both men cared for the people. They knew 
that a nation’s strength does not lie in states¬ 
men alone. However great may be the 
leadership, that leadership must find its 
strength and power in great followers. Both 
knew that the simple man from farm and 
town was the.foundation stone of true demo¬ 
cracy. They both had to form armies out 
of the common man, and they believed in 
him. They believed in his faith in the 
“ things not seen ” as the final belief for 
which a man would die. Therein lies our 
hope today. 

believe, and the Moscow Conference 
indicates, that a great resurgence of the 
true spirit of mankind is beginning, that men 
will rise out of the dust and ashes of this 
world-conflict to new heights of endeavour 
and achievement. That belief is a challenge 
to everyone today. We cannot just “ see the 
war through ” and then slip back into the 
easy-going ways of an undisciplined peace. 
We must be alert to the challenge of the 
immense movement of our time in the soul of 
the ordinary man. It is the day of the common 
man and his future. He has again set his face 
towards the things of light, and in that light 
he will find new assurance for his own soul. 

These two guardian stalwarts of the 
common man also knew that if they were to 
be true leaders they must have a great cause. 
Lincoln knew that slavery would be abolished 
only when the American people realised its 
essential evils. Cromwell knew that the great¬ 
ness of England and the strength of her 
character rested in the common man. 

Our Faith and Its Basis 

Faith in a great cause has been a bulwark 
to ordinary people in these years of war. It 
still is a great bulwark. It is a positive bul¬ 
wark because the British people are not 
carrying in their hearts any vindictive spirit. 
They recognise the rights of men everywhere 
to a fair share of the glory and wonder of the 
world. They wish to open the paths of free¬ 
dom everywhere and to exalt righteousness 
among all the nations. This is the basis of 
our faith in the cause for which so many are 
giving all they have to give. 

Today we can draw new hope from both 
sides of the Atlantic. The winds are sweep¬ 
ing across the great ocean and they are 
sweeping away cobwebs and misunderstand¬ 



ings. A new time is here for the English- 
speaking peoples, the nations of Cromwell 
and Lincoln—to see once again the leadership 
of destiny which history has given them. 

QreAt causes make a great people. With? 

out the noble, the dangerous, and the 
difficult in their lives men become weak and 
smalhminded. A nation thrives on the 
broad, high challenges which great leaders 
and great causes give. Such a time is now. 
Lincoln and Cromwell taught their peoples 
to look wide and to look high, and to take 
part in “ engagements very difficult.” Tenny¬ 
son caught the temper of that challenge: 

Come, my friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 

It may be ice shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, 

-ire are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

J^incoln, and Cromwell both had to fight 
and to struggle for their causes, and 
they knew that this demanded discipline from 
their peoples. Ours too will be a stern dis¬ 
cipline in the days to come. We do not need 
in Britain the dull regimentation of the Nazis, 
nor the vast assemblies of a Fascist regime. 
We fight to exalt the ordinary man and to 
place his security, his welfare, and his future 
beyond challenge. But to hold the triumph 
which must eventually crown the work of the 
United Nations we must be ready for 
discipline. 

Peace Hath Her Struggles 

Peace will bring her struggles no less than 
war. Peace will ask for soldiers as resolute 
and uncompromising as those who have 
fought in war. The whole people will under¬ 
take the burden of peace, and it will be heavy 
on those growing up as citizens of the new 
Britain. Comfortable jobs, an easy existence, 
and a “ good time ” cannot be true aims for 
a nation baptised in the fire. Our Prime 
Minister has said that drones in any walk of 
life will not be tolerated. Every man in the 
new Britain must work. We cannot expect a 
new world by merely wishing for it. 

At the root of discipline lies obedience. 
Not the blind obedience given to a dictator, 
but the obedience of the free man given wil¬ 
lingly for a great cause. He gives it freely 
and without stint because, like his leaders, he 
has made the cause his own. 

Lincoln and Cromwell were able to draw 
on that obedience because they believed 
finally in the goodness and wisdom of the 
ordinary man. They saw that great achieve¬ 
ments might be won if the leadership was 
good, if the cause was a stirring one—but 
above all if the heart and mind of the common 
man was sound. 

« t ' 

|-Jere is our final confidence and hope. It is 
the heart of it all—the common man 
whose hour is here and whose belief in a 
great cause, with discipline and obedience, 
will bring us. into a new world. 



Sea Cadets in Training 


Climbing the rigging of H M S Foudroyant, a famous old ship 
which, then French, fought against Nelson’s fleet at Trafalgar. 
It is now used as a pre-entry training ship by Sea Cadets 


General Eisenhower and the Dog 


^ touching little story of 
General Eisenhower and a 
soldier's dog is sent to us by an 
American friend. 

Two American soldier friends, 
Richard East and Harold Taff, 
set oil on a troopship for North 
Africa, taking a black and white 
cocker spaniel, Duckworth, with 
them, and the three set up house¬ 
keeping at a Tunisian fighter 
aerodrome where they lived in 
complete contentment, till one 
day East set off on a mission and 
never returned. 

Then came a letter from his 
father to General Eisenhower 
asking that if possible Duckworth ■ 
should be sent home. General 
Eisenhower ordered it to be done 
if it could be done. But then he 
■ learnt from Taff's .commanding 
officer that poor Taff was heart¬ 
broken at the thought of losing 
the dog which had belonged 
jointly to himself and his friend, 
and stayed with Duckworth till 
the plane was almost ready to 
take off, placing him in it and 
carefully tying him up. Then 


he walked sorrowfully away by 
himself. 

General Eisenhower heard all 
about it. The departure of the 
plane was postponed, and the 
General took it on himself to 
write home to East’s father and 
explain. 

“The friendship of a dog is 
precious," he wrote. “It becomes 
even more so when one is so far 
from home as we are in Africa. 
I have a Scottie. In him I find 
consolation and diversion. For 
me he is the one ’ person ’ to 
whom I can talk without the con¬ 
versation turning back to the 
War. Duckworth is performing 
a patriotic service. ' I respect the 
quality of warm friendship shown 
by Taff for his dog. I am con¬ 
fident you and Mrs East will see 
the situation in the same way 
despite your desire to have with 
you that close companion of your 
gallant son who died for his 
country on the field of battle.” 

So Taff and Duckworth are 
carrying on together in helping 
to win, the War. 
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A Companionship of 
Nations 

'"The Germans have suffered a big reVerse, this time in the 
* political field, following their disasters on the battlefield. 

Undoubtedly the Nazis had hoped for dissension among the 
three Great Powers when they met round the conference table 
at Moscow. It has been made clear in the agreements which 
they have signed, however, that the United States, Russia, and 
Britain are to march forward in the closest unity until the 
victory is won and to continue their close association in those 
all-important years that will follow the peace-making. 

In his first comment on the examine ail European problems 
work of the Conference Presi- arising during the war. 
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America’s navy Little News Reels 


dent Roosevelt referred to the 
harmony that prevailed. It was, 
he said, a “happy ship” on 
board which individual relations 
had been 100 per cent_ good. His 
personal conviction ’ that the 
Soviet Union desired to co¬ 
operate with other Allied Powers 
had been confirmed. 

• The immediate purpose of the 
Conference was, of course, to 
agree upon plans for shortening 
the war, each nation understand¬ 
ing clearly the part it must 
play and fitting that part into 
the great scheme which is now 
rapidly taking shape. 

But the success of the Con¬ 
ference means more than the 
achievement of victory, for it 
opens the way to .what Marshal 
Stalin has called “the organisa¬ 
tion of a companionship of 
nations.” 

Among the chief points on 
which agreement was reached 
were: 

The re-establishment of a free 
and independent Austria. 

After the elimination of 
Fascism, Italy to be helped by a 
Council which, besides the three 
Powers, includes France: 

A European Advisory Com¬ 
mission to be set up in London to 


War criminals to be tried in 
the countries where they com¬ 
mitted their crimes, wherever 
possible. 

China, through her Ambassa¬ 
dor, signed the declaration for 
the closer co-operation of all 
nations both during the war and 
thereafter. Although the 
declaration was Signed only by 
the four Powers provision was 
made .for the inclusion of all 
other peace-loving nations. 

When, as the natural sequence 
to this meeting of the Foreign 
Secretaries, Marshal Stalin wel¬ 
comes President Roosevelt and 
Mr Churchill on what will be a 
historic occasion, this great hope 
for the world's future will be on 
the high road to fulfilment. For 
it is becoming more and more 
obvious that there must be 
greater understanding and more 
tolerance among the. nations, 
and it is a good augury for the 
world’s future that three Great 
Powers having such different sys¬ 
tems of-internal, government can 
reach agreement on problems 
affecting the world as a whole. 

The Moscow Conference, in- 
, deed, will prove to be one of the 
outstanding beacons on the diffi¬ 
cult road to Universal Peace. 


Eton’s Water-Jump a Luxury 


Luxuries available for boys and 
girls in this war are so few 
that the idea of a muddy water- 
jump becoming a privilege and 
an indulgence is worth recording. 

When Eton College held its 
steeplechase the other day out of 
260 boys who competed only 12 
were allowed to take the water- 
jump. The reason? A very 
sensible one. The school laundry, 
with its shortages of staff and 
material, could not undertake the 
special job of washing 260 sets of 
muddy sports-clothes, so only a 
favoured dozen were permitted to 
splash through the ditch and get 


themselves well and truly covered 
with its grimy contents. We do 
not doubt that the twelve Eton 
water-jumpers of 1943 will be re¬ 
garded as athletes of a special 
war-time variety. 

Laundries in war-time are 
privileged institutions, their work 
being obviously essential for the 
hospitals, for the Services, and 
lastly for civilians, the schools in¬ 
cluded. They are bound, how¬ 
ever, to observe the strictest 
economy, and the effects of a 
water-jump on enthusiastic 
steeplechasers are not regarded 
as economical. 


Do Boys Get Too Much Pocket-Money? 


What a question to ask, de¬ 
clares Smith Minor. 

But £1 a week is surely too 
much pocket-money for a school¬ 
boy, and this is the amount 
which their headmaster on the 
recent Speech Day said two lads 
at Radford Boulevard School, in 
Nottingham, were receiving. 

More pocket-money than their 
headmaster! Two boys had £1 
a week, others had 12s 6d or 10s 
of which, said the Head, Mr O. H. 
Newbery, he knew 3s 6d a week 
went on “the pictures.” Yet 
the, allowance at many great 
Public schools is still only a half- 
crown for the younger boys, and 
perhaps 5s for the seniors. True, 
this is not very much in these 
days, of high prices. On thq 
other hand, there is not much on 
which even a schoolboy can 
spend his money. 

A noteworthy comment on this 


subject by one well-informed ob¬ 
server was that among the boys 
he knew who were receiving high t 
rates of pocket-money there was’ 
much warm-hearted generosity. 
These lads, he said, did not spend 
their money on themselves, but 
gave lavishly to all manner of 
'good causes. That is a fine thing. 
At the same time, the sure way to 
take the taste and spice out of 
pocket-money, whether in war¬ 
time or in peace, is to give too 
much, too easily, 

THINGS SEEN 

. A potato 19 inches long, 23 
inches round, and weighing 5J 
pounds,, grown on an allotment 
at Faversham. 

A Yarmouth road-sweeper per¬ 
suading two stubborn donkeys to 
move across, the Haven Bridge by 
a gentle touch with’his broom. 


DOUBLED 

A dmiral William D. . Leahy, 
Chief of Staff to the C-in-C 
of the U S Army and Navy, has 
been describing their new Navy 
to the American people. 

The building of warships by 
America since July 1, 1940, has 
been enormous, amounting to 
15,376 vessels, totalling 2,200,000 
tons. The ships include 333 com¬ 
batant vessels, 1274 minesweepers 
and patrol craft, 151 auxiliaries, 
12,964 landing craft, and 654 yard 
and district craft. In the same 
period 23,000 aeroplanes were 
built for the American Navy. 

Admiral Randall Jacobs puts 
it that the United States has 
constructed a Navy possessing 
the greatest sea-air power on 
earth. It has now a personnel of 
over 2,000,000 actively on duty, as 
compared with only 161,000 three 
years ago. 

We may remind ourselves that, 
at the end of 1929, the total war- 
tonnage of the United States 
ameunted to 1,095,992 tons. 

Cinderella of 
the Sciences 

At the Centenary meeting of 
the Royal Anthropological In¬ 
stitute its President, Professor 
J. H. Hutton, of Cambridge, at¬ 
tributed much of the present dis¬ 
tress and evil in the world to the 
offspring of ignorance, preju¬ 
dice, and misunderstanding. 

He*said that in the building of 
a better world anthropology, the 
science of the study of man, has 
a great part to play. . Only from 
a knowledge of our fellow men 
can #n unbiased sympathy and 
tolerance be born. Yet in the 
past this noble science has been 
sadly neglected in this country. 
Ignored in our schools, it has so 
far received but little attention 
in our universities. 

Mr Emslie John Horniman 
left a considerable sum of money 
• to provide a university scholar¬ 
ship in anthropology, without 
any reservations of race, sex, or 
religion, primarily for those who 
would be taking up careers .in' 
the Colonial Civil Service. 

Vital to the - mutual goodwill 
and cooperation of all nations, 
it is to be hoped that we shall 
hear much more of this “Cinder¬ 
ella of the sciences.” 

Cattle Hides 
Controlled 

Leather for the boots of the 
Allied Forces is so important a 
material today that the British 
and American Governments 
have taken the important step of 
.buying in concert the hides from 
which'footwear and other leather 
goods are made. 

A joint Hide Control Office is 
to be established in Washington 
in which the United States and 
the United Kingdom' will have 
equal powers, while a Canadian 
representative will take part as 
the interests of Canada may re¬ 
quire. This office will receivp 
offers of hides through the usual 
trade channels in the two 
countries, informing the Govern¬ 
ment agencies in each of the 
offers accepted. 

Your CN 

Readers of the Children’s 
Newspaper who have difficulty 
in obtaining regular copies are 
advised to place an order with 
their newsagent immediately. 


'J'he Yugoslav patriot guerillas 
have been recognised as belli¬ 
gerents by the German High 
Command, and the Red Cross is 
now protecting the interests of 
Yugoslav prisoners-of-war. 

Over four million pounds .has 
been collected for Mrs Churchill’s 
Red Cross Aid to Russia Fund. 

A new 41-gallon American 
petrol can being produced in 
Britain can be dropped on to 
concrete pom 25 jeet without 
damage. 

Please give generously for your 
poppy on November 11. 

Welsh Service men in the 
Middle. East ^produce their own 
four-page weekly newspaper, 
Seren Y Dwyrain (Star of the 
East), printed in Welsh. 

Boys and gills of the Ravens- 
worth Central School, Motting- 
ham, Kent, have adopted the 
Dutch minesweeper Ameland. 

Medals for service in the last 
war, posted in 1921, have -just 
been received by a member of 
the British Legion at Bentley, 
near Doncaster. 

The Glasgow Tree Lovers 
Society offer a gift of trees to any 
school, church, club, or in¬ 
dividual where an assurance is 
given that a reasonable amount 
of protection will be given to 
them, and that the trees will be 
planted where they will add to 
the beauty of a public thorough¬ 
fare or Its immediate surround¬ 
ings. 

The miners and railway 
workers of Britain have together 
' contributed £450,000 to the Red 
Cross Penny-a-Weelc Fund. 
r piiE National Farmers’ Union 
demands that smoking near 
ricks should be made, a punish¬ 
able offence. 


Miss Kate Porritt has left 
£15,000 for a swimming bath for 
her native town of Ramsbottom, 
Lancashire. 

Great Western Railway traffic 
workers created a record by clear¬ 
ing 27,394 loaded ivagons in 
one working week, no figure 
approaching this having been 
reached before: 

. Pigeons used in London during 
the blitz are now in India, and 
their young are being trained for 
service there. 

The L M S Railway headquarters 
staff have endowed two beds in 
Stalingrad hospital. 

The damage to tyres from 
broken glass has become so seri¬ 
ous that the Ministry of Supply 
has appealed to the public to 
move into the gutter any broken 
glass seen on the reads, and to 
avoid breaking bottles. 

The woodland in the centre of 
Leysdown, on the Isle of Sheppey, 
is to be preserved for the public. 

rpHE Avro York, a civil transport 
version of the Lancaster 
bomber, has been produced. It 
can carry 50 passengers or be 
quickly adapted for heavy 
cargoes. 

One of Lord Wavell’s first acts 
as Viceroy was to visit Bengal's 
famine-stricken areas, where he in¬ 
structed the Army to assist in the 
distribution of food. 

Thirty workmen have just 
started a job ■ which will take 
them 20 years to complete, re¬ 
lining the three-mile-long Stand- 
edge. Tunnel, the second longest 
in Yorkshire. 

The great liner Normandie has 
been refloated and can be seen 
on an even keel in New York 
harbour. 


Youth News Reel 


JPor the rescue of a small child 
from a swift-flowing river 
Scout John Brommage has been 
awarded the Scout Gilt Cross for 
Gallantry and the testimonial of 
the Royal Humane Society. 

Finding a man. in a garage 
overcome by monoxide gas, Scouts 
W. Thickson and R. Johnston of 
Ontario (Caij#da) immediately 
carried the unconscious man from 
the garage and successfully 
applied artificial respiration. 

Acting as guides to U S Army 
personnel is the latest good turn 
of the 1st Winchester Scout 
Troop. 

A Chance Fqf 
Every Child 

At the annual meeting of 
the Save the Children Fund, 
Lord Listowel said that the 
chief object of the Fund must bs 
to create an environment that 
would give the growing child the 
best possible chance of health 
and happiness. This ought to 
be done in every land, but every 
land had still a long way to go. 

If the Atlantic Charter was. to 
inherit the political functions of 
the League 'of Nations, he com¬ 
mented, there was every reason 
why it should. also inherit the 
relationship in which the League 
stood to ■ a number of inter¬ 
national bodies, such as Save the 
Children International Union, 
which existed to promote 
humanitarian and other interests 
common to great and small 
nations. There should be oppor¬ 
tunity for every child of every 
race. 


Scouts of the 2nd Tolworth 
(Surrey) Troop have “adopted” 
the 120th Byama Leper Scout 
Troop at a Uganda Leper Settle¬ 
ment and the boys are learning 
the language from a Scoutmaster 
who knows the colony. 

About 64,000 glider flights have 
been given to ATC cadets who 
wish to be members of air crews 
when they join the services. 

There are now 409,307 Scouts in 
the British Isles. This shows an 
increase of 57,000 since the last 
census, though more than 46,000 
Scoutmasters and Rovers are 
now in the Forces. 

Temperance as a 
Positive Ideal 

Mr Ernest Broion, Minister of 
Health, has recently sent this 
ivise message to Temperance 
workers: 

Many 1 people believe that beer 
and other alcoholic drinks do 
you good. They do not. Taken 
in excess they are attended- by 
the gravest dangers,- physical, 
moral, and spiritual. It is easy, 
too easy, to pass from little to 
much, and the sum of human 
misery directly due to excessive 
drinking is past all computing. 
Therefore, I counsel you—keep 
off it altogether. 

Temperance is not a negative 
thing. It is a positive ideal of 
soundness and wholeness. I have 
always thought of it not as a 
•means of putting oneself out of 
the way of temptation—that 
would be a poor weak spirit in¬ 
deed—but as a source of inner 
strength, a supremely worth 
while ideal for its own sake. 
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ELASTIC IRON New Zealand Sheep in the Himalayas 


Qast-iron with the strength 
and elasticity comparable to 
those of steel is now being made 
in British foundries. . It is called 
“acicular iron,” and though it 
is 18 months since it first reached 
steady production, news of the 
development has been kept quiet. 
But after the war the new cast- 
iron will give us better and 
cheaper gas-stoves, boilers, and 
lawn-mowers. Like the marvel¬ 
lous new plastics, this material 
will mean less work and greater 
comfort in millions of homes and 
lower costs in thousands o*f 
factories. 

Britain has always led the way 
in iron and steel. Her smiths 
were famous centuries before 
steel was ever made, and the 
irbn-workers- of Sussex, who 
smelted ore with charcoal made 
from the trees of Ashdown 
Forest, were the true "ancestors 
of our unrivalled craftsmen. 

Since 1939 the development of 
acicular iron has- trebled the 
hammering-strain of fine-quality 
cast-iron from 15 lbs to between 
40 and 60 lbs per square inch. 

AN IMPORTANT GROP 

Lord De La Warr, the director 
of home flax production, states 
that the 1942 flax crop was better 
both in quality and quantity 
than that of 1941, while the 
prospects for 1943 are excellent. 

Refuting statements that home 
flax was a failure, Lord De La' 
Warr said that the expansion of 
production had been from a few 
hundred acres in 1939 to 50,000 
acres this year. Flax was irre¬ 
placeable for certain war pur¬ 
poses. such as wing fabric, para¬ 
chute harness, hose-pipes, and 
naval canvases. Next year we 
should need a flax crop of 58,000 
acres. HeTiad every hope of flax 
becoming a permanent new in¬ 
dustry, giving our farmers a new 
crop, and country people all-the- 
year-round employment. 


Only recently the C N told the 
story of 30 million sheep 
trekking homeward to the plains 
from the western mountains of 
"Montana, Wyoming, and Oregon. 
Here is a story of the arduous 
journey of 150 sheep ordered 
from New Zealand, by the 
Chinese Government. 

The importation' of New Zea¬ 
land sheep to raise better sheep 
in China is only one of the many 
efforts made toy the "Chinese 
Government in wartime to im¬ 
prove animal production. Better 
sheep in this case means better 
wool from China’s Northwest. 

These 150 sheep represent the 
first batch of sheep from New 
Zealand originally ordered in 
1941. The delivery of the stock 


was delayed because of the diffi¬ 
culties of getting foreign ex¬ 
change to pay for it, but later 
£3000 was allocated to the pur¬ 
pose from the second British 
credit loan to China. So far, so 
good, but when the sheep, were 
being shipped across the ocean 
the Pacific War broke out, and 
the fall of Hong Kong and Ran¬ 
goon disrupted the original plan 
of sending them forward by 
plane. 

So the sheep were then taken 
on to India, and from" Calcutta 
the sheep enjoyed a train ride to 
Darjeeling at the foot of the 
Himalayas. From then on they 
were herded by experienced 
shepherds over a mountain pass 
which has carried the bulk of 


China’s caravan trade with 
India throughout the ages. 

Arriving at Lhasa, Tibet- 
after being herded over the Roof 
of the World—at the end of last 
year, the “ party ” had to sus¬ 
pend its journeying for some 
time while a number of lambs 
were born. 

After a while the much- 
travelled flock, now considerably 
increased in numbers, resumed 
its journeyings—from Tibet to 
Chinghai, and thence to Kansu, 
China's wool-exporting centre, 
Let us trust that these stalwart 
New Zealand sheep, with their 
Tibet-born lambs, are now in fine 
fettle, that is fine fleece, in the 
new land of their enforced 
adoption. 


ROMMEL’S TACTICS The World’s Food AMERICAN WAR LAND 


Little more than a year ago 
almost the whole world, friend 
and foe alike, sang the praises of 
Rommel, and Hitler promoted 
him to Field Jvfarshal. 

Since _ 'then the Marshal’s 
forces have “ advanced in reverse” 
a matter of some 3000 miles. An 
amusing commentary on this was 
found written, in the form of a 
riddle, in the notebook of a Ger¬ 
man soldier fighting in Italy. 

“What is the difference be¬ 
tween Rommel and a watch?’’ . 
runs the riddle, to which the an¬ 
swer is given: “ The watch 

always goes forward and says 
Tictac ; Rommel always goes 
backward and says Tactic.” 

GOOD WORK 

Not long ago nine-year-old 
Malcolm John Bennett, ol York, 
received from his father, Sergeant 
Bennett, now" serving in Tobruk;" ■ 
a parcel containing a knife. The 
knife was one. to be proud of, and 
Malcolm set to work at once to 
make a model Stirling bomber. 
It was such an excellent piece of 
work that when offered for sale 
it realised £10, which was handed 
over to the Lord Mayor of York’s 
Red Cross Penny-a-Week Fund. 


Baby Llama, Born Last Month at the London Zoo 


Lord Woolton has been speak¬ 
ing in serious terms of food 
supply. He went so far as to 
say that “ We are running into a 
world shortage of fcod. In 12 
months’ time,” he went on, “we 
shall be fortunate if we can still 
have Is 2d worth of meat "per 
week.” 

Against this, we know that in 
Europe this year the harvest is 
excellent, taking the Continent as 
a whole, although unfortunately 
Soviet Russia has suffered seri¬ 
ously by invasion. But in Asia we 
have the terrible trouble in India 
and parts of China and the loss 
of the Burma rice crop. 

Lord Woolton does well to re¬ 
mind us that we have good need 
to go cautiously and not for a 
moment to relax efforts to 
shorten the war. 

A JOB FOR THE 
MOUNTIES 

Good fur catches and high 
prices have brought prosperity to 
. Eskimos in Canada’s Northlands; 
they have also brought liability 
to Income Tax. ■ 

At . first the Eskimos were 
rather confused, and when a 
Mounted Police inspector tried to 
explain they said they were not 
interested! 

However, such little difficulties 
were soon smoothed out, and now 
the Mounted Police complete the 
forms and make the necessary 
assessments for the Eskimos, who 
pay up as cheerfully as the rest 
of us. - 

It is just, another little job for 
the Mounties, who have always 
been regarded as something very 
much more than policemen by 
the inhabitants of Canada’s Far 
North. 

TRUE BRAVERY 

A young woman still studying 
music at a London college lost 
her sight as the result of an air¬ 
raid, but she did not let this 
disaster put an end to her career. 

St Dunstan’s soon took a hand 
in helping her with her studies, 
and in getting engagements. She 
plays now in various parts of the 
country, often to war-workers in 
the factories, and sometimes 
performs with a comedian who 
also is blind. He lost his sight in 
the last war, and St Dunstan’s 
has helped- him to make his own 
way ever since. 

Both. these fine people earn 
their own living; they are in¬ 
dependent, and proud of the fact. 
Tliey faced the world with the 
supreme courage which is the 
brightest light that shines at 
St Dunstan’s—and is never 
dimmed. 


So great and far-reaching are 
the American Government opera¬ 
tions which are training her 
enormous army, that 34,000 
square miles of U S territory have 
been taken over for war purposes. 

This great area is equal in size 
to about two-thirds of the area 
of all England. Or, to put it in 
another way, it is equal to the 
entire area of six of the United 
States—Connecticut, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

The land laws have been 
revised to enable the U S Govern¬ 
ment to take possession of land 
quickly. 

MONTY’S ADVICE 

General Montgomery lately 
ordered a booklet to be issued to 
the Eighth Army on Mines and 
Booby Traps. It contains valu¬ 
able hints for soldiers on how to 
avoid these dangers, and as a pre¬ 
face the booklet has the following 
passage from the Book of 
Proverbs: 

Ponder the paths of thy feet, 
mid let all thy ways he established. 
Turn not to the right hand nor to 
the left; remove thy feet from 
evil. 


An Old Inhabitant 
of Whipsnade 


PROPAGANDA STORY ? 

A clever Dutch farmer, pre¬ 
vented by Nazi regulations from 
trading any of his farm stock, was 
determined that none of his geese 
should be commandeered. 

The farmer inserted this ad¬ 
vertisement in the local paper: 

Lost, a 25-guilder note. ‘ The 
honest finder will be rewarded, 
with a fat goose. 

The next day many “ honest 
finders ” called at the farm, 
and as each parted with his note 
he was handed a fat goose! 


Surviving Roman Virtues 


Q-Eneral Sir Harold Alexander 
makes it plain that, what¬ 
ever their fighting qualities, the 
Italians at least make excellent 
police for us in Italy, and pro¬ 
vide labour of high. value. In 
these ways they lighten the 
burden of^ Allied soldiers, which 
is to their credit and our gain. 

In the railway building era 
British engineers, extending their 
operations to Europe, declared 
Italian .labourers the equal of 
good English navvies, which was 
high praise indeed. Those of us 
who are familiar with Italy 
realise that Italians are supreme 
road engineers. They may have 
inherited their faculty from the 
ancient armies that made Rome 
mistress o.f the world. 

During her centuries of 
ascendancy Rome maintained 
her conquests as much by- the 


excellence . of her roads and 
bridges as by the might of the 
sword. Her famous legions were 
craftsmen. In the protracted 
periods of peace in Rome’s con¬ 
quered territories, with Britain 
a notable example, these long¬ 
term, sternly disciplined men 
occupied their leisure by build¬ 
ing noble highways, aqueducts to 
furnish towns and cities with 
pure water supplies, and viaducts 
to span the gorges and valleys. 

This was the work of the 
legionaries, as were the forts 
that lasted through the ages. 
These conquering soldiers were 
the unrivalled engineers of 
antiquity,. and their work still 
abides in hundreds of directions. 
The. old Roman virtues are not 
dead where road-making, bridge¬ 
building. and the technique of 
highway transport are concerned. 


Men, Rest, and Medicine 


JjOrd Horder, the King’s Physi¬ 
cian, has been saying some 
important things on man's need 
for recuperation through rest, 
and of the establishment of rest- 
houses. . 

There are now 12 resthouses in 
the country maintained for civil 
defence workers. In commend¬ 
ing them, Lord Horder said that 
he had no doubt that the rest- 
houses had come to stay as a 
fundamental need of preventive 
medicine. He looked forward to 
the grant of recuperative rest 


with pay to all workers who 
needed it. 

In another address. Lord 
Horder spoke as president of the 
newly established British Asso¬ 
ciation of Physical Medicine. He 
said that this body came at an 
appropriate time, for vfe were 
about to face in grim earnest the 
problems of reconditioning and 
refitting the nation. Medicine 
had a very great part to play, 
and the Association held a brief 
for improving the status of the 
physical medical specialist. 
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Weight and Health 


A Man of Few Words 

jyjARSUAL Stalin never says 
much. He is a man of 
few words, and the reason is 
plain. He comes from Georgia, 
the Soviet Republic where East 
meets West ; and no Georgian 
has words to spare. A Georgian 
Dictionarj;- just completed by 
Dr P. Kolesnikov contains only 
14,000 words, and it may be 
assumed that the native 
Georgian does not use more 
than a proportion of them ; and 
the cultured Georgian learns to 
express himself briefly. 

Russia’s great leader also 
knows that actions speak louder 
than words. . ' 

RADIO IN SCHOOLS 

Tx is good to learn from the 
BBC that the number of 
schools registered as listening 
to broadcasts in England, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland has risen 
to 10 , 829 , a large proportion of 
all the nation’s schools. Many 
education authorities make 
grants to help schools to listen, 
although it has now become 
difficult to supply up-to-date 
receivers. Many new registra¬ 
tions have recently been made, 
and over a thousand more are 
expected before the end of the 
year. 

Not only wireless but- the 
kinema, too, is a great aid to 
learning which we cannot afford 
to neglect, and every school in 
the land should be equipped 
with both. 

' © 

Suffering in Our 
Pockets 

■yuosE authorities who have to 
maintain a nice balance 
between the needs of war and our 
need of pockets have decreed 
that tailors must continue to 
make only two pockets in our 
austerity waistcoats. It seems 
hard that a watch must rub 
shoulders either with a pen on 
the left or a penknife on the 
right—but such is war ! 

It is possible, of course, to defy 
the ban by wearing two waist¬ 
coats, but perhaps it is hardly 
worth while. 


number of groups of British 
workers are being weighed 
regularly to ascertain if our war 
rations are large enough to keep 
us healthy and fit. 

There ar<5 four groups, con¬ 
sisting of 3416 miners and 
workers in large factories, 3214 
women, 944 boy workers, and 
I 737 girl workers. 

Weights were taken in April 
and'again in July, and but very 
slight falls were recorded in the 
adult men, adult women, and 
young female groups, and a 
slight increase in the young 
males group. 

So far, then, the result of the 
test is satisfactory, but the 
inquiry is to be continued, and. 


Dr J. C. Drummond of the 
Ministry of Food says that 
weighings will go on for a long 
time. 

When the first test was made 
in the winter of 1940-41 it was 
found that a loss of weight was 
recorded. This was checked by 
the greater variety of foods 
obtained through Lease-Lend 
from America. We obtained 
more cheese, dried eggs, canned 
luncheon meat, and so on, and 
the loss of weight was stopped. 

" You need the best; we'll 
get it,” seems to be the motto 
of the Ministry of Food. And 
in doing so it ensures that the 
nation’s shadow never grows 
less. 


To Help House-Buying 


YWhile it is perfectly clear that 
hundreds of thousands of 
new houses must be built as 
quickly as possible after the war 
it is just as clear that something 
must be done to make house 
purchase easy. 

The suggestion is made by a 
Sheffield alderman that the 
Government should help home¬ 
makers with part of the deposit 
money. When a man buys a 
house through a building society 
he makes repayments by monthly 
instalments, but his greatest 
difficulty is finding that propor- 

© 

POSTMAN’S KNOCK 

In a case at Kingston-on-Thames 
concerning an Alsatian dog. 
Judge Tudor Rees asked why it 
is that dogs attack postmen. A 
barrister in the case thought it 
might be the postman’s boots or 
his brown bag, but this is not 
convincing. Nor is the frequent¬ 
ly-made suggestion any more 
convincing that dogs attack 
postmen because they are in 
uniform. Dogs like uniform, or 
they would not attach them¬ 
selves as affectionately a,s they 
do to parties of soldiers en¬ 
countered by chance, and follow 
them cheerfully even into battle. 

The C N offers one very likely 
explanation of the mystery. It 
is that dogs are startled by the 
sharp Rat-tat! Of the postman’s 
knock, and they associate the 
noise with his uniform. 


Under the Editor's Table 


goME people are- always in¬ 
venting things. Those 
that can’t invent excuses. 

□ ' 

/J building society 
advertisement 
says': “ Y our neigh¬ 
bour owns his house, 
why don’t you ? " Be¬ 
cause he ’won’t sell it. 

H. 

Xhin men are more 
irritable than fat. 

But you can easily 
get round them, 

■ - B 

Apples are not.keep¬ 
ing this year. So 
nobody is keeping 
them. 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If breezy tunes 
are played on 
wind instruments 


A man has turned his sunk 
garden into an allotment. 
A deep-laid plot. 

3 

A famous artist says 
he only paints 
the heads and shoul¬ 
ders of his models. 
Leaves them to draw 
their own conclusions. 
0 

Some boys find it 
easy to pass 
exams. Others would 
rather by-pass them. 

. 0 

p arming does not 
lend itself to fixed 
dales. Anyhow, they 
don't grow here. 


tion of the purchase price which 
the societies require at once. 
The suggestion is that a private 
buyer might surrender his various 
credits, such as Post Office bank 
deposits, up to half the amount 
of the'deposit money required, 
and that the Government should 
lend him the other half. 

It is urged that there would be 
few or no defaulters and that the 
Government might well make 
the advance without charging 
interest. Or part of the advance 
might be cancelled out on the 
birth of children. 

©f 

Marguerite 
Prefers English 

|t was on the top of a London 
bus that a friend of the C N 
■first met Marguerite. She was 
very tiny, rather grubby, with 
black eyes and hair. But her 
tongue wagged so intelligently 
that questions were invited. 

Her. mother, a dainty little 
woman of French-Italian race, 
was very proud of Marguerite. 
So was her papa, a sedate 
Cockney, who sat by himself in 
a forward seat. Their daughter 
is not yet four, and she speaks 
French as well,as English, and 
also some Italian. Her mother 
always speaks French to this 
tiny tot at home, but although 
Marguerite understands every 
word she refuses to reply in 
anything but English, for French 
and Italian are not, she thinks, 
the proper tongues for her. 

Marguerite is always polite and 
friendly to French and. Italian 
visitors—but always in English. 
Now and then, as a treat, she will 
say a few words to them in their 
own languages, but only now 
and then. For Marguerite is a 
Londoner, and when in London, 
she feels, one should speak the 
language of London. 

“ Say good-bye in French, 
Marguerite,”, said her mother, 
as the stranger rose to leave the 
bus. 

He must have made a good 
impression, for, Au revoir, 
m’sieit," piped Marguerite with 
a smile. Her accent was perfect. 

© 

JUST AN. IDEA 

The responsibility of tolerance, 
wrote George Eliot, lies with those 
who have the udder vision. 



The Childi-r 


Withy Harvest 

Land Girls^cutting withies, or young willows, for basket-mak¬ 
ing, the needs of war having created a boom in the industry , 


The Cup That Cheers 

r [hiE early morning cup of tea is knew no more of tea than did 

something we nearly all Raleigh, who had newly brought 

take for granted, accepting it us tobacco and the potato. The 

with a sigh after an impatient great John Locke, writing on 

waiting for a kettle that seems education almost a century later, 

perversely long in boiling, and declared, “A small child's drink 

then sinking into a comforting,. should be only small beer. ” By 
unthinking drinking. A cup of that time tea had become known 
tea is the Morning Delight, to be in the home, and was publicly 
seized with both hands, and not drunk in the coffee-houses, but a 
analysed—the most welcome dis- diary of the period speaks of its 
pensation of the day. use as a “filthy custom.” 

But Lord Woolton, by a sugges- • Even with the dawn of the 
tion of substitutes for our wak- 19th century William Cobbett 

ing drink, and other such here- was abjuring youth to “Freeyour- 

sies, has brought the morning selves from the slavery of tea 

tea into the morning papers; and and coffee and other slopkettlc." 

we have been at some pains to Nobody in the towns or'cities 
find out how long this indispen- dared to drink water the 

sable beverage has been sustain- polluted condition of which made 

mg the British people in their it a draught of death, so in 

morning gloom, and raising their 1688, when our population was 

efficiency ‘ in their afternoon on ly five millions, over 12 million 

weariness. barrels of beer were brewed to 

It is not long. Indispensable quench the nation’s thirst, 

to this warring age, tea was un- We have changed all that, and 
known to the heroes who con- Cowper’s “cups that cheer but 

quered at Crecy, Poitiers, and ' not inebriate ” are gladly ac- 
Agincourt, for it was unobtain- cepted by us all 

able in England before the 17th Lord Woolton - S minced carrot 
centuiy. can never take its place; but on 

Wines and brandy for those this question of substitutes we 

who could afford them, beer for should like a ruling by the White 

those who could not, were the King, in ’ Alice Through the 

drink of our ancestors. When Looking-Glass. Having eaten 

Shakespeare played a part in his sandwich and asked for 

Ben Jonson's comedy, Every Man more, he was handed hay as an 

in His Humour, on its production addition to supplies. “There’s 

in 1598, Captain Bobadil, a lead- nothing like eating hay when 

ing character, waking in his you’re faint, 7 he said, whereupon 

humble lodgings, voiced the Alice remarked, “ I should think 

national morning . need. . throwing water over you would 
” Hostess, hostess 1” he cries. be better—or some sal-volatile." 

“What say you, sir?” she “I didn’t say there was nothing 

answers. “A cup of thy small better," replied the king; “I said 

beer, sweet hostess,” says the there was nothing like it, ” which 

immortal braggart. Alice, we. are informed, did not 

Ben Jonson and Shakespeare venture to deny. 

AFTER MANY YEARS 

tJffiE BBC told recently of a school to do war work, and was 

War Savings Group which, drafted to the' War Savings de¬ 
formed at a provincial chapel partment in London. Hers was 

during the last war, has con- the filing branch. Audited 

tinued ever since, and is active accounts used to come in at 

today, with a credit of over regular intervals from each 

£ 100,000 as its record for the society, and one of the groups 

period covered. A lady, hearing whose record it was her duty 

the broadcast, clapped her'hands to file she now remembered was 

with delight, “I remember that the admirable example whose 

little society,” she said. story up to date ’ the broadcast 

During the last war she. left ha,d just announced. 
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’s Nev/spaper 

A New Home For 
the Commons 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons is to report 
on plans for the rebuilding of the bomb-shattered House 
of Commons. Thus has the London Blitz brought to a head 
a question which has concerned a long' series of Parliaments. 


The matter turns mainly upon 
the plain fact that the old 
Chamber was not large enough 
to house those elected to sit in it. 
Few people realise that the ordi¬ 
nary M P has no right to a seat 
in the Chamber; he can only get 
a seat (and that only for a day) 
by attending prayers and leaving 
a card to show that he has 
prayed! ‘ The old House could 
seat, when * crowded, less than 
two-thirds of its 615 members. 
The Government bench was not 
big enough to accommodate half 
of the members of the Govern¬ 
ment, and was therefore often 
the scene of amusing scrambles. 

Usually, in deliberative assem¬ 
blies the seating is semi-circular, 
but in the House of Commons 
the seats were arranged in 
straight rows facing each other, 
Members supporting the Govern¬ 
ment sitting to the right of 
Mr Speaker, while Opposition 
Members sat opposite them. 

This arrangement well suited 
intimate debate among a small 
number, but it had the unfortu¬ 
nate effect of placing a speaker 
with his back to his political 
friends and his face to his politi¬ 
cal enemies. 

Nevertheless, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that in the ordinary work 
of the House, when the Chamber 
is rarely full, debate was con¬ 
ducted conveniently, and old 
Members, accustomed to '■ the 
conditions, got on well enough. 
Reformers, however, were in¬ 
sistent upon the lack of space. 
This will be better understood 
when it is explained that many 
of the seats allotted to Members 
were situated in the side galleries, 
from which one obtained a very 
imperfect view of the floor of the 
Chamber. 

Press and Public 

Better accommodation in the 
House of Commons is needed not 
only for its Members but for the 
Press and fc*r“tlie general public. 
Ifc is possible, therefore, that the 
Select Committee will suggest a 
considerable enlarg >ment of the 
Chamber and its offices. Often a 
Minister who desires to receive 
a deputation is put to very great 
inconvenience, which is neces¬ 
sarily shared by those who come 
to see him. 

The Press Gallery, too, must 
certainly be enlarged. Its work 
is very important, and yet has 
to be done in bad conditions. 

1 Mr Churchill, in moving a 
resolution for the appointment 


of the Select Committee, was in 
fine form, and was supported by 
an enthusiastic and sympathetic 
House. “We shape our build-, 
ings,” he said, “and afterwards 
our buildings shape us. Having 
dwelt and served for more than 
.40 years in the late Chamber, 
and, having derived considerable 
pleasure and advantage there¬ 
from, I naturally would like to 
see. it restored to its old form, 
convenience, and dignity.” 

The Oblong Assembly 

He was particularly anxious 
that the House should not be big 
enough to contain all its mem¬ 
bers, at once without overcrowd¬ 
ing, for that would mean that 
nine-tenths of its debates would 
be conducted in the depressing 
atmosphere of an almost empty 
Chamber. 

Mr Churchill was also whole¬ 
heartedly in favour of the oblong 
assembly, and he spoke amus¬ 
ingly of the demerits of the semi¬ 
circular one " such as gives every 
member not only a seat in but 
often a desk to write at—with a 
lid to bang on suitable occasions.” 

The Prime Minister also spoke 
movingly of the Commons as a 
national institution. “It has a 
collective personality, it enjoys 
the regard of the public, and it 
imposes itself upon .the conduct 
not -only of individual members 
but of parties. It has a code of 
its own which everyone knows 
... It thrives on criticism. 
It is capable of digesting almost 
anything or almost any body of 
gentlemen, whatever the views 
with which they arrive.” 

Mr Churchill ended his per¬ 
oration by expressing his grati¬ 
tude to the Lords for granting 
the Commons the use of its 
present meeting place, “ under 
this gilded, ornamental, and 
statue-bedecked rcof.” But 
Mid pleasures and palaces though 

we may roam, - 

Be it ever so humble, there's no 

place like home. 

Other Members had their say, 
and Mr Maxton pleaded for an 
entire change, with the finest 
building that British architecture 
could devise on a fine site in good 
English parkland, as near to 
London as possible. But in the 
end the MPs voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favour of rebuilding the 
House of Commons bn the old 
foundations, with such altera¬ 
tions as may be considered desir¬ 
able while preserving all its 
essential features. 


Where Instinct Fails 


r J 1 HE raids have been proving to 
some of us that a cat’s in¬ 
stinct is not so infallible as we 
had supposed; its wisdom and 
sagacity not equal to the reason¬ 
ing of even a young child. 

The C N has already told of a 
London cat, established with diffi¬ 
culty, and with lavish bribes of 
fish,, in a new home after its own 
had been destroyed by enemy 
action. Ever since, at the first 
note of the sirens, away this cat 
has bolted for the shelter in its 
new quarters, and'“What sense! 
What unfailing instinct!” its new 
owners have been wont to 
exclaim. Guns had a similar 


effect on the cat’s conduSt, and 
drew the same comment. 

When,' however, a thunder¬ 
storm sent this cat helter-skelter 
to sanctuary, its admirers felt a 
little disillusioned, for surely the 
animal ought to recognise the 
difference between the roll of 
thunder and the staccato of 
guns. 

Finally, a roar of atmospherics 
over the wireless produced an 
exactly similar reaction in the 
cat, and caused it to cower, 
mewing and terrified, under the 
tall loud speaker. At that, all 
faith in its supposed infallibility 
of judgment finally evaporated. 


November 13, 1943 



An Afternoon Ride in November 


ANCIENT THINGS 

And these arc ancient things. 

j; Chronicles iv. 22 
^Jno can improve the bright¬ 
ness of tlie sun ? 

Who can impart to grass a 
tenderer shade? 

Who can enhance the tints that 
merge as one 

Whereof the rainbow coronal is 
made ? 

Ah ! Who can give the rose a 
lpvelicr hue 

Or paint the changing sunrise 
with a brush ? 

Who can imprint the scintillating 
dew 

Or set on canvas Twilight’s 
gentle hush ? 

No mortal can a fairer lustre give 
To that old story of the Gospel 
page ; 

Christ gives the power by which 
the holy live. 

And His sweet grace knows not 
decay or age ; ' 

For human ill His Cross is still 
the cure ; 

His patience stays with us ; His 
peace is sure. ,T. Pittaway 

THE BEST BOOK 
OF ALL 

J^earn to make a right use of 
your eyes : the commonest 
things are worth looking at— 
even stones and weeds, and the 
most familiar animals. Read 
good books, not forgetting the 
best of all ; there is more true 
philosophy in the Bible than in 
every work of every sceptic that 
ever wrote ; and we would be 
all miserable creatures without 
it. ' Hugh Miller 

Henry ThoreaiTs Prayer 

C” re at God, I ask Thee for no 
meaner pelf 

Than that I may not disappoint 
myself; 

That in my action I may soar as 
high 

As I can now discern with this 
clear eye. ' , 

The next in value, which Thy 
kindness lends. 

That I may greatly disappoint 
my friends. 

Howe'er they think or hope that 
it may be. 

They may not dream how Thou’st 
distinguished me. 

That my weak hand may equal 
fny firm faith, 

And my life practise more than 
my tongue saith ; 

That my low conduct may not- 
show, nor my relenting lines. 
That I Thy purpose did not 
know, or overrated Thy 
designs. 

A SOLEMN WONDER 

'J’he daily miracle of our mind 
is a familiar thing. The 
fact that you can think and 
know and understand, can antici¬ 
pate tomorrow and remember 
yesterday, is connuonplace 
enough, but it is the solemn 
wonder of the Universe that you 
can do these things. Arihur Mee 


| having the hills behind me 
I got away from the haze 
and went my devious way by 
serpentine roads through a beau¬ 
tiful, wooded, undulating coun¬ 
try. And I wish that, for a 
hundred, nay, for a thousand 
years to come, I could on each 
recurring November have such 
an afternoon ride, with that 
autumnal glory in the trees. 

Sometimes, seeing the road 
before me carpeted with pure 
yellow, I said to myself, Now 
I am coming to elms ; but when 
the road shone red and russet- 
gold before me I knew it was 
overhung by beeches. But the 
oak is the common tree in this 
place, and from every high 
point of the road I saw far 
before me and on either hand 


the woods and copses all a 
tawny yellow-gold—the hue of 
the dying oak leaf. The tall 
larches were lemon-yellow, and 
when growing among tall pines 
produced a singular effect. Best 
of all was it where beeches grew 
among the firs, and the low sun 
on my left hand shining through 
the wood gave the coloured 
translucent leaves an unim¬ 
aginable splendour. 

This was the very effect which 
men, inspired by a sacred passion 
had sought to reproduce in their 
noblest work—the Gothic cathe¬ 
dral and church, its dim interior 
lit by many-coloured stained 
glass. The only choristers in 
these natural fanes were the 
robins and the small lyrical 
wren. \y. H. Hudson 


Count Your Blessings 


"ynE sun still shines, the air and 
earth remain ; 

The ocean and the clouds still 
give us rain ; 

The tides still flow, and fragrant 
breezes blow. 

And we have still the soil where 
crops will grpw. 

We still have country. lanes 
where wild birds sing, 

And still the summer follows 
sunny spring. 


Still glows tho moon with all 
its silver light 

Amid the silence of the starlit 
night. 

The same almighty and eternal 
power 

Still shapes the endless world 
and each one’s hour . . . 

While all these 'sacred blessings 
still remain, 

Let no man ever murmur or 
complain. E. Oxburgh 


The Kingdom of Christ 


’T’iie sanctions of Christ’s law 
are rewards and punish¬ 
ments. But of what sort ? Not 
the rewards of this world ; not 
the offices or glories of this 
state ; not the pains of prisons, 
banishments, fines, or any lesser 
and more moderate penalties; 
nay, not the much lesser and 
negative discouragements that 
belong to human society. He 
was far from thinking that these 
could be the instruments of such 
a persuasion as he thought 
acceptable to God. 

The Poet’s World 

"The poet, we imagine, can never 
* have far to seek for a subject; 
the elements of his art are in him the devil, 
and around him on every hand ; 
for him the ideal world is not remote 
from the actual but under it and 
within it: nay, he is a poet pre¬ 
cisely because he can discern it 
there. Thomas Carlvle 


But as the great end of his 
kingdom was to guide men to 
happiness after the short images 
of it were over here below, so he 
took his motives from that place 
where his kingdom first began, 
and where it was at last to end ; 
from those rewards and punish¬ 
ments in a future state, which 
had no relation to this world ; 
and to show that his “ kingdom 
was not of this world," all the 
sanctions which lie thought fit 
to give his laws were not of this 
world at all. Benjamin Hoadly 

TEMPTERS 

Tf the devil tempts the busy man, 
it is the idle man who tempts 
Harold Begbie 


With Full Vision 


O 


ten your eyes, and the whole 
world is full of God. 

Jacob Boehme, 1575-1624 



THIS ENGLAND 


Feeding time for the turkeys 
on a Westmorland farm 
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The Scholar-Explorer 
of Central Asia 

a November day in 1862 Marc Aurel Stein was born in 
^ Budapest, a child of Hungarian Jewish parents. He has 
just died at Kabul in Afghanistan, and with his passing goes a 
man honoured the world over alike as a scholar and an explorer,. 
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The Case is The Great Stellar Square 

of Pegasus 


Altered 


Sir Aurel Stein, who became a 
naturalised Englishman in 1899, 
was educated . in Hungary, 
Austria, and Germany; and. de¬ 
veloping a flair for Oriental 
languages and antiquities; he 
continued his studies in London. 
In 1888 he went, to Lahore as 
Principal of the Oriental College, 
where in his spare time he took 
up the study of works written by 
early Chinese Buddhists who 
made pilgrimages to ' India, and 
on his holidays traced their route 
to 'the Buddhist shrines in 
Northern India. Later he ex¬ 
tended his exploration of Indian 
antiquities to Kashmir and the 
frontier. 

All this work was interesting 
and valuable in itself, but its 
chief importance was that it 
helped to train Sir Aurel for his 
great achievement. By following in 
' the footsteps of a famous Chinese 
pilgrim of antiquity, he had 
found the lines by which the 
ancient civilisation of India had 
flowed into China. When he 
heard that. Sven Hedin had dis¬ 
covered ruins of cities amid the 
seas of sand in the heart of Asia, 
he resolved to explore the ruins. 
In 1900 he set out for Khotan, on 
the edge of the western exten¬ 
sion of the enormous Desert of 
Gobi, There he found even more 
than he had expected to find. ■ 
1 Seventeen hundred and' more 
years ago streams had run far 
into the desert, and along the 
streams great, flourishing towns 
had been built, with orchards 
and fertile fields round them. 
Then, as the streams dried up, 
huge sand-waves had rolled over 
trees and houses and canals and 


temples, preserving almost every¬ 
thing they overwhelmed. 

The explorer dug up writings, 
furniture, pictures, and art of a 
forgotten civilisation which 
proved to be of the highest 
historic importance. The cities 
of the desert had been the meet¬ 
ing-place of the civilisations of 
. Europe, India, and China. Here, 
in the early days of the Roman 
Empire the native culture of 
China had been brought into 
contact with Greek culture, and 
the religious influence of Indian 
Buddhism had spread to the Far 
East along the same path. 

In 1906 Sir Aurel Stein was 
again able to explore the three 
hundred miles of sand that hid 
the lost cities of the desert. He 
went as far as China in quest of 
documents and pictures, and ob¬ 
tained a collection unparalleled 
in the story of Asiatic explora¬ 
tion. It was a journey which 
cost him the toes of his right foot 
after they had been frost-bitten 
at a height of 20,000 feet. But 
caravans loaded with treasures 
of art and .literature were sent by 
him from the desert, and the 
boxes safely arrived at the 
British Museum in London. 

Sir Aurel was not a man to rest 
content even'with such wonder¬ 
ful discoveries. Further geo¬ 
graphical and archaeological ex¬ 
ploration in Central Asia and 
Persia was begun in 1913, and 
after a journey of 11,000 miles he 
returned to India with nearly 200 
cases of valuable finds. 

Visiting Baluchistan, Persia, 
Irak, and Transjordania, Stein 
continued his journeyings into 
the wilds even when over 80. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Jim thought the world of his 
dog Scruffy. He was so 
merry and good-tempered, and 
full of funny little ways. 

Once it happened that . 
Mummie had gone away for 
the day, and Jim was left 
behind-with Daddie. 

They had a capital time 
in the garden all the morning, 


Scruffy 


Jim began to 



till suddenly Daddie remem¬ 
bered his pouch was empty. 

“Look here,, young shaver,” 
he said, ‘ I’m going down to 
the village to get some baccy. 
I,shan’t be long; I’ll take my 
bicycle. You’ll be all right?” 

Jim nodded. He was playing 
hide-and-seek with Scruffy 
and didn’t pay much atten¬ 
tion to what Daddie said. 

But when quite a long time 
had gone by, and he didn’t 


come back, 
wonder. 

“Where’s Daddie, Scruffy?” 
he cried. 

And then he found . that 
Scruffy, too, had disappeared. 

But no sooner had he 
missed him than back he 
came. He was so excited. 
He kept running up to Jim 
and back again to 
the gate, barking 
loudly, as if he 
wanted him to 
come out into the 
road. 

So Jim went. 
And there, half¬ 
way down the steep 
little hill that led 
into the village, lay 
Daddie, looking 
|| white and shaken, 
tg “I’ve had a 
If tumble, Jim,” he 
said, “and I can’t 

walk.” 

Jim ran for help, and some¬ 
one big and strong helped 
Daddie home. 

“I don’t know what I should 
have done if you hadn’t come 
so soon,” he told Jim after¬ 
wards. 

“It wasn’t me,” cried Jim. 
“It was Scruffy. He found 
you, and he came running 
back to fetch me. He almost 
spoke. He is a clever dog! ” 


is possible not to be grateful 

for a pat on the back. When, 
acting for its master, Hitler’s 
newspaper speaks of. the “stub¬ 
born, tough, obstinate ” resist¬ 
ance of the British “in dark 
moments ” the purpose is not 
politeness to us. The aim is to 
arouse those qualities in Ger¬ 
mans on the home front. 

But will they believe that we 
are as the German press and 
broadcasts now describe us? If 
so they must suppose that 
change has overtaken either the 
.British—or Hitler’s understand¬ 
standing of us. For he has 
repeatedly assured them that we 
are a decadent, exhausted, con¬ 
temptible people. 

But Hitler is not the first Gcr-- 
man who has had reason to 
modify his estimate concerning 
us. When, in 1914, a leading 
military adviser warned the Ger¬ 
man Emperor against a war in 
which the British Empire would 
be challenged, the' Kaiser scorn¬ 
fully retorted, “The British?— 
why, they never win a battle.” 
To which his advisers gravely 
replied, “But, Sire, they never 
lose a war!” 

Slot Meals at 


the Zoo 


The animals in New York’s 
Bronx Zoo are as pleased as 
Punch with the new slot 
machines installed for their 
benefit. They are able to-feed 
“ off the rations,” as it were. 

Visitors put in a coin and get 
out a Cellophane bag full of 
animal food. For big inmates 
such as elephants, bears, llamas, 
deer, and goats there are 
specially prepared pellets made 
of buttermilk, oatmeal, and cod 
liver oil. 

The ducks, geese, and swans 
have a different slot machine 
with packets of game food and 
scratch feed. These extra titbits 
are very welcome to the ducks, 
Who have been on short rations 
ever since their poor relations 
started coming to visit them at 
evening meal time;. 1500 nomad 
cousins from a nearby park have 
taken to inviting themselves to 
dinner and eating the resident 
ducks out of house and home. 
Now, however, there is enough 
scratch feed for all, and no duck 
has anything to quack about. 

Skilful Packing 
Saves Ships 

A study of the methods of 
packing and loading warlike 
stores for shipment has saved 
shipping space. 

The Ministry of .War Trans¬ 
port devotes a special depart¬ 
ment to the work, while the 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps 
has its own package branch. 
By packing two-pounder and six- 
pounder guns two in a crate, 
about two-thirds of the space 
previously needed has been 
saved, and careful packing has 
saved space to the extent of 
45 per cent with machinery, 
50 per cent with small arms, 
and 30 per cent with search¬ 
lights. 

In some cases this has com¬ 
pelled the use of more timber, 
but the wood is put to good pur¬ 
pose on arrival at destination. 
At Gibraltar, for instance, pack¬ 
ing timber has been converted 
into housing for British officers. 


'"The Great Square of Pegasus is now a prominent feature 
of the southern sky in the evening, writes the C N 
Astronomer, and is due south between 8 and 9 o’clock. The 
four bright stars composing this Square are known as Alpherat, 
and Beta, Alpha, and Gamma of Pegasus. They appear of 
very similar brilliance and may be readily identified with the 
aid of the star-map, no bright stars showing within the Square. 

Alpherat, the star nearest to Sun and therefore over 11 times 
overhead, is not actually part of more than Alpha. It is, however, 


the constellation of Pegasus, bui 
belongs to Andromeda, being 
situated at the Head of that 
celestial symbol of the famous 
lady of mythology. Alpherat is 
therefore also known as Alpha 
Andromedae. It is a very bril¬ 
liant sun similar to Sirius but 
very much larger, since Alpherat 
radiates about twice as much 
light and heat as Sirius and 
about 60 times more than our 
Sun. But Alpherat is' some 



4,560,000 times farther away and 
nearly nine times farther than 
Sirius. 

Another similarity to Sirius is 
that Alpherat has a planetary 
body or world, as a small com¬ 
panion sun at present, which 
revolves round Alpherat in 96 
days and 8 hours at ah average 
distance of 43 million miles. 

From a little way to the north¬ 
east of Alpherat’s present posi¬ 
tion in our evening sky the 
Andromedid Meteors appear to 
radiate, when they are observ¬ 
able. This is now infrequent as 
a display; but an occasional 
meteor may be seen between the 
nights of November 17 and 23, 
travelling relatively slowly for 
meteors. 

Alpha in Pegasus, also known 
as Markab, is a sun radiating 
about 67 times more light than 
our Sun, but from a distance 
about 5.886,000 times greater; its 
light therefore takes 93 years to 
reach us. Gamma in Pegasus, 
also known by the Arabic name 
of Algenib, appears not quite so 
bright as Alpha; but actually it 
is a giant by comparison, radiat¬ 
ing 750 times more light than our 


at the immense distance of 
22,785,000 times farther than our 
Sun, and so Gamma’s light takes 
some 362 years to reach us. 

Beta ..in Pegasus or, as astro¬ 
nomers would say, Beta Pegfisi, 
is also known by its Arabic name 
of - Scheat. It has an obvious 
reddish tinge and is a giant sun 
.with a disSneter 170 times greater 
than our Sun, interferometer 
measurements indicating that 
•Beta has a diameter averaging 
147 million miles. It has a sur¬ 
face 29,000 times- greater than 
that of our Sun, and were Beta 
as near it would cover, an area 
of the sky several times larger 
than that represented by. the 
Great Square of Pegasus. But 
Beta is about 13,040,000 times 
farther away than our Sun, so 
Beta's reddish light takes 204 
years to reach us. 

The variability of Beta’s light 
indicates that this colossal sun 
pulsates like many others that 
are known and, being composed 
of a whirling mass of lurid and 
highly rarefied gas, is in a con¬ 
stant state of fiery commotion • 
and recurring upheaval. 

Look Fofi Fomalhaut 

Far down in the south below 
the Great Square, that bright 
and apparently lone star Fomal¬ 
haut may now be seen, during 
the'evening,, being due south and 
at its highest altitude above the 
horizon about 8 o’clock. Fomal¬ 
haut, pronounced Fo-mal-o, may 
be easily found by following an 
imaginary straight line from 
Beta to Alpha and continuing it 
for rather more than three times 
the distance. Fomalhaut is actu-* 
ally brighter than Sirius, radiat¬ 
ing about 40 times more light 
than our Sun; it is only 23£ 
light-years distant, nearly three 
times farther than Sirius. It is 
of interest that Fomalhaut is 
'now overhead in Cape Town in 
the evening and at other times in 
Sydney, Perth (W A), and 
Buenos Aires—a journey of 6000 
miles south being needed from 
England. G. F. M. 


Free Franee Wipes Out a Vichy Stain 


Jhe Jews of Algeria have be- 
’ come French citizens once 
again, and those who held official 
■posts from which they were re¬ 
moved by Vichy three years ago 
are reinstated. For two genera¬ 
tions Algerian Jews had enjoyed 
full citizens’ > rights under the 
Cremieux Decree. Petain abol¬ 
ished it in 1940, but it has now 
been restored as the law of the 
country. Thus the French Com¬ 
mittee of National Liberation has 
wiped out the stain with which 
Philippe Petain, at the behest of 
Hitler, disgraced the name of 
French democracy; and it has 
paid new honour to a man who, 
like Gambetta in his own day 
and Blum and Mandel in ours, 
was a staunch patriot and a Jew. 

Isaac Adolphe Cremieux was 
already a man of middle age 
when 'in 1848 he became a 
member of the provisional 


government which drove out 
King Louis Philippe. After the 
political coup by which Prince 
Louis Napoleon eventually made 
himself Emperor, Cremieux re¬ 
tired from politics, but returned 
again, at the age of 74, to join 
Gambetta’s Government of 
National Defence in, 18,70, after 
the succession of defeats which 
preceded Sedan had left France 
without any leader but this 
fiery young Parisian barrister. 

Cremieux died ten years later,i 
aged 84, _a Senator full of 
honours. He had done distin¬ 
guished work for France, par¬ 
ticularly in Colonial development 
in the early days,, and when in 
the years succeeding the war the 
Third Republic wisely turned to 
her colonies to redress her losses 
at home, the numerous Jews in 
Algeria were made full and free : 
citizens by the Cremieux Decree. 
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An Airman’s Letter 
to His Son 

'When Sergeant-Pilot Eric Victor Durham of Waterloo, 
Liverpool, was killed over Germany two years ago a very 
beautiful letter addressed, to his infant son was found among 
his papers. In sending us a copy of it his father writes that 
Eric was a reader of the C N, and we are confident that all 
our readers will appreciate the following passages from the 
brave airman's letter. 


M Y Darling Son, John, I call 
you that because when you 
were last in my arms you were 
only a few months old. You will 
not remember your daddy, and i£ 
would be unfair of me to dictate 
a “ code of living ” for you. All 
I can do is to. give you a little 
advice to help you lead a decent, 
useful life. 

Firstly, always love and respect 
your darling mother. If and 
when you decide to marry, let 
the girl of your choice be a lady. 
Your mother was a true lady, and' 
so was my mother. Respect all 
women. 

It will have been a hard 
struggle for your mother, John, 
especially as she had to live in 
anxiety and uncertainty, and 
she is a very brave woman. You 
were born while guns were firing 



It Is never any trouble to get 
them to take Lixen. This gentle, 
pleasant-tasting corrective is 
non-griping and so mild that it 
is just as suitable for Kiddies 
as for grown-ups. Made from 
senna pods Lixen is completely 
safe and non-habit-forming. 
LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles 2/3, 3/11. 
LIXEN LOZENGES , fruit flavoured, 
in bottles 1 /8, 

Purchase Tax included. 

Made in England by ALLEN & hanburts ltd. 

LIXEN 

THE GOOD-NATURED 
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at enemy planes; the enemy that 
have taken your daddy from you. 
Your mother was doing a great 
work in nursing for the first year 
of the war—the highest pro¬ 
fession that any woman could 
aspire to. I have no fear but 
she will bring you up to be clean, 
to have nice manners and be a 
gentleman. But you will grow 
so quickly, and your mother 
would wish I were here to have 
a man’s 'chat together about 
things. I can’t do that; but, 
John darling, live a clean life, 
clean in thought, mind, and deed. 
Do nothing to be ashamed of, 
and look the whole world in the 
face. 

I do not say go after money; 
money is a good thing used 
aright, but do not sacrifice your 
life to it or senseless pleasure. 
Be a gentleman; gain knowledge; 
get to love good music, the arts 
and the sciences. Be of an in¬ 
quiring mind and aim high. Love 
all nature, trees, animals, flowers, 
the stars, the .sea, lakes, rivers, 
mountains, clouds, birds, and all 
the, children of nature. Help 
the weak and defend the defence¬ 
less; despise the bully, and be 
proud of your ideals. 

Choose your friends with care, 
and make them proud to know 
you. You will have a brother 
or sister (I shan’t even know) a 
little younger than yourself. You 
have a responsibility to set an 
example that he or she may 
follow, so be a man and always 
play the game. I loved sport; 
do likewise, but do not worship 
sport alone. Learn-to swim, run, 
play games, and learn the 
"team spirit,” but do not think 
that sport alone is everything. 
A sound mind in a sound body is 
what you want. 

I have always looked forward 
to you growing up, so that we 
could have been real friends, able 
to trust and confide in one an¬ 
other. I would have loved td 
take you to the country, to have 
good times together. I hope by 
the time you reach man’s years 
that the world will have learnt 
sense; and that you will be 
enabled to live a decent, honest 
life, and with a good career. 
Don't be afraid to take risks, and 
don't get into grooves and ruts. 
Should your work, whatever it 
may be, turn out to be tedious, 
don’t worry; use your spare time 
to advantage and learn to use all 
your time usefully. 

Well, my son, I hope you won’t 
mind your daddy writing you like 
this; -we shall meet some day. 
Don’t feel resentful that your 
daddy was taken from you. He 
felt it his duty to fight for the 
right, and until people’s hearts 
and minds are changed, so long 
will there be wars, strife, unhap¬ 
piness, and cruelty. You can be 
proud that your daddy belonged 
to the Royal Air Force. I am 
proud to be pari of that great 
Service, and I have met some of 
the finest men ever. Fine fellows, 
most of them, and I had some 
very fine friends amongst them. 

May God watch over you and 
keep you in all your ways. 


Books Still 
Needed 

JJoys and girls throughout the 
country have been of in¬ 
valuable service to local 
authorities organising book 
recovery drives. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, and members of similar 
organisations in the large cities 
have accompanied the collecting 
vans with sacks to receive the 
books, and in rural areas they 
have used their own initiative to 
organise collections of their own 
while the drives were in progress. 

The book recovery drives have 
been organised by the Ministry 
of Supply, u’ith the object of 
providing reading matter for the 
Forces, blitzed out children, and 
children in hospital. Many of 
the books, unfit through age for a 
second reader, have been sent to 
salvage. 

The books have been sorted by 
bands of scrutineers, whose job 
was to decide where the books 
were to be sent.. Here, too, boys 
and girls have helped, by carting 
the books about, putting them in 
piles and despatching them in 
sacks for their destinations. 

Some towns, cities, and rural 
areas have not yet completed 
their drives, and young people in 
those areas are -being asked to 
lend a hand, for the need for 
more books is still urgent. 

TOY NEWS 

In their spare time, scanty 
though it is, matrons and nur¬ 
sery nurses in the many National 
Children’s Nurseries throughout 
the country have been making 
toys for Christmas. 

Over 600 toys have already 
been promised, and these are to 
be sold for the benefit of the 
National Society of Children's 
Nurseries, Messrs Robinson & 
Cleaver having undertaken to 
make a display in their Regent 
Street shop on November 23, 24, 
and 25, and, if the toys have not 
all been snapped up by then, 
also on November 26. 

All kinds of toys will be on sale, 
from stuffed dolls at five shillings 
to elaborate working models at 
whatever they f wili fetch, and 
they are all made of scrap 
materials. 

By the sale of the toys it is 
hoped to raise £250 for the funds 
of the National Society, which 
will very shortly be enrolling its 
1000th affiliated nursery. Will 
you please buy a Christmas' toy 
made by a nursery nurse? 

The Safety Boot 

In recent years much has been 
done to prevent industrial acci¬ 
dents. In mines, for Example, 
where feet accidents were very 
common, it was at long last 
realised that boots armoured with 
metal reinforcements could give 
effective protection, and the 
Board of Trade, to help the 
miners, has given them priority 
in the supply of such boots. But 
this unfortunately deprives other 
industries of a protection . which 
they need almost as much as 
miners. 

It is plain, therefore, that what 
we really need is a bigger produc¬ 
tion of safety boots, and while, 
this may not be possible during 
the war, we earnestly hope that 
the coming of peace will see it 
accomplished. 

Look & Listen Before 
You Cross the Road 


Teaching America to 
Speak African 

A frica has hundreds of languages and dialects within its borders, 
and in the far away University of Pennsylvania they have 
devised special ways for teaching soldiers and administrators 
how to speak some of them. 


If a Ferry Command pilot fly¬ 
ing . a bomber across Africa to 
Italy should be forced down in 
the steaming jungles of the 
Congo country, he would find it 
most convenient if he could say: 

"Wapi, maya, Miye kolinga 
konoya, may ile.” 

That’s Swahili, the language 
of the Congo, for "I’m thirsty. 
Where can I get some water?” 

Hence the United States Air 
Force and ground troops in 
French Equatorial Africa, Bel¬ 
gian Congo, Morocco, and Egypt 
will be • glad to know that 
Pennsylvanians are hard at work 
making grammars and simple dic¬ 
tionaries of the key African 
languages. 

Complex Tongues 

With the able help of four 
natives from different parts of 
Africa students are mastering a 
few of the complex tongues of 
the Dark Continent. The in¬ 
structors are helping to throw 
light on their homeland by teach¬ 
ing their own speech, which the 
scholars record and codify for re¬ 
teaching, under the patronage of 
the recently organised Institute 
of African Studies. 

“It took a world war to put 
Africa on the. map,” says Dr 
Zellug S. Harris, director of 
languages. at the university. 
“Tor years I have been urging 
more attention on the part of 
students to this vast segment of 
the earth, but I got nowhere. 
Most of our anthropologists were 
too busy studying the various 
tribes of American Indians—a 
mere handful compared with the 
millions of Africans. And our' 
boys over there will eventually 
come in contact with many of 
these natives/’ 

The first African engaged by 
the university was Abdul Kader 
Larbi, son of a Moroccan sheik 
and an expert in Moroccan 
Arabic. Dr Harris found him in 
New York, operating a restaurant. 

The next discovery was Frdncis 
Nkrumah, a native of the Gold 
Coast, studying philosophy at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, Pa. He 
is president of the African 
Students' Association, compris¬ 
ing about 80 natives sent to 
America for an education by 
charitable foundations, mission¬ 
ary schools, or by their own 
tribes. 

Finding the Teachers 

Nkrumah.speaks Fanti fluently, 
a language used by some 3,000,000 
West African people. He, in 
turn, was asked to find some 
other linguists from his own 
country. Nkrumah went to New 
York, and while in Harlem met 
a snappily-dressed Negro with 
rows of little beads tattooed on 
his forehead. 

When questioned, he said he 
was a native of the Congo, his 
name was Joseph Lengo, and 
that he had been in America' 16 
years. He speaks Swahili, a 
language employed by 20,000,000 
inhabitants of the Belgian Congo 
and the British Protectorates of 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. 
Lengo was invited to join the 
university staff. 

Nkrumah also found Abu Has- 
san, a ship’s oiler from Northern 


Nigeria, whose native tongue is 
Hausa, spoken by another 
20,000,000 people throughout West 
Africa and the Sudan. Hassan 
was engaged on the spot. ♦' 

Those are only four of the 500 
or more languages and dialects 
of the teeming continent. But 
they are among the most im¬ 
portant, and with their aid, plus 
a few others that are to be added 
to the course as soon as possible, 
young America will soon be able 
to travel from Cape Town to 
Cairo with little difficulty. 

Dr Harris spends a couple of 
months teaching a sound-and- 
grammar recording system to a 
graduate student. The pupil 
then sits down with the native 
instructor for eight to ten hours 
a day and asks him: “How do 
you say, ‘ I'm hungry ’? How do 
you say, ‘ Take me to the chief ’? 
‘ How far is such-and-such a 
place?’ ” and so on. 

He makes written notes on 
cards and, after several hundreds 
of these are filled, the student 
begins to see the pattern the 
language follows in sounds and 
word usage. Then, he works out 
a simple idiomatic grammar ana 
vocabulary. It all requires long, 
tedious hours of study. The 
idea is for the graduate student 
to become so adept that he can 
teach the language to others. 


. and the 

LIGHTS 

will come back 

Have you ever thought that 
kiddies are growing up who have, 
never seen a lighted street lamp ? 
It is a strange world that children 
are living in to-day, and yet they 
are thriving. 


* Milk of Magnesia ’ has done a 
good job in helping to keep the 
health standard of children high 
by correcting minor 
upsets of the 
digestion, so im¬ 
portant iri~ the 
•growing-up’ 
period. 

By helping to safe¬ 
guard our children, 

'Milk of Magnesia’ 
is assisting in build¬ 
ing thesound health 
of the nyen and 
women of to¬ 


morrow. 
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‘MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

*Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of * 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia 
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r“}N mischief bent, Jacko one day v/ent exploring in the lumber-room.. 

“ Ha I ” he exclaimed. “ An idea. Why not turn out this junk and 
hold an auction ! ” So he removed the miscellaneous collection to the 
landing and fetched Chimp, Baby Jacko, and Bouncer. “ What am I offered 
for this genuine antique—a' most alarming clock?.’’ asked Auctioneer 

Jacko. Just then Mother Jacko appeared on the stairs. "Whatever-” 

she began in surprise ; and then, quickly summing up the situation, she said : 
" Jacko, take all those things down to the Salvage Depot at-once.” 


- GETTING ON 

“ Jf you want to get on,” said the 
teacher, “ you must start 
from the- bottom.” 

“ How about swimming? ” asked ' 
Jim at the bottom of the class. 


Nip Colds 
in the Bud 

The National drive to stop coughs and 
colds lias brought one old and trusted 
recipe into greater favour than ever. It 
is the 11 Pannint ” recipe, known as 
probably the''quickest of all ways to 
get rid of a cold or cough. 

Once you had to make it up yourself. 
Now chemists everywhere keep Pannint 
•Syrup made up, bottled and ready for 
use. 

It is really astonishing how effective 
this syrup is. Take it in good time and 
a single dose will often stop, the cold 
before it develops. It’s particularly 
good for children. It soothes and eases 
little throats and chests and gets them 
well in no time. Besides, they actually 
like its flavour. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint Syrup 
from your chemist to-day and keep it 
hand)'. 1/5 the bottle including tax. 
NOTE.—If you want to make it up’your¬ 
self, ask for a 1 oz. bottle of Concentrated 
Parmint Double Strength (price 3/14). It is 
even more economical that way. 


IsJaitenF 


coupon mue/ 

i . -IL. 1 ' ‘ • 

Controlled price 6d perk lb. 




Made by The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., 
WELwyn GAItden City, Hertfordshire. 



A Taste For Music 

’THERE was an old lady o/ Frome 
•* Who loved to have music at 
hbme. 

But all she could play 
Was her scales, and they say 
She could only play these on a 
comb. 

CHANGED WORD 

J am a vessel; change my head, 
and I am a man’s name;- 
change it again, and I am an 
article used by ladies; change it 
again, and I am a cooking uten¬ 
sil; again, and X am an action; 
again, at»d I am brown; again, 
and I am a vehicle; again, and I 

am pale. Answer next week 

To Soften Putty 

Putty that has been kept for 
some time, and has become 
hard may be softened if it is 
warmed and beaten on a hard 
surface. 

Hard putty in a glazed frame 
is often most difficult to cut out. 
A slow but safe method is to 
smear soft soap over the putty 
and leave it for some' hours. 

Familiar French Phrases 

Wgrds and expressions in 
everyday use: 

Double entente: a double mean¬ 
ing, a play on words. 

Tout ensemble: the whole taken 
together. 

. .Distrait: absent-minded. 

Nee: born, whose maiden name 
was. 

Couleur de rose: rose colour, an 
attractive outlook. 

En route: on the way. 


SUCCESS 

“^Tell,” said the big man, “if 
at first you don't succeed, 
my boy, try, try, try again.” 

“Quite, sir,” replied the lad. 
“ This is the fourth job I’ve tried 
for this week.” 

Some Tunnel Records 

tfiiE first tunnel iti Great 
Britain was opened on May 
3, 1830. It is under Tyler Hill 
on the Canterbury and Whit- 
stable Line, now the Southern 
Railway. 

Britain’s longest main line 
tunnel is the Severn, 4 miles'628 
yards. 

London Transport can claim 
the world's longest underground 
tunnel; it runs from East Pinch- 
ley to Morden via the Bank, 17 j 
miles. <■ 

UNLUCKY 

Aptimist: Cheer up, old fellow. 
J Everything comes to him 
who waits. 

Pessimist: Yes, I know; but it 
will be just my luck to be waiting 
at the wrong place. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars, Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
and Jupiter are 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 8 p m 
on Friday, November 12. 

FEVERISH MARKET 

Tn one of his lucid moments the 
stockbroker who had been 
delirious asked the nurse what 
his temperature was. 

“One hundred and one,” re¬ 
plied the nurse. 

“Good!” said the patient. 
“When it gets to 101J sell.” 

The Strange Relation 

A blind beggar lost a brother, 
but the man who died had 
no brother. What relation was 
the beggar to the man who died? 

Answer next week 



*T he Children’s Hour 


Here are details of 'the-BBC 
broadcasts from Wednesday, 
November 10, to Tuesday, Novem¬ 
ber 16. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Submarine 
Alone, an adventure-serial by 
Gilbert Hackforth-Jones—Part 6, 
Down Periscope: followed by The 
Golden Cockerel, the story of 
Rimsky-Korsakotf’s opera 

Thursday, 5.20 Songs by the 
Three Semis; followed, by .The 
Leaping Fawn, a fairy play by 
Edith Brill, produced by Nan 
Macdonald. 

Friday,. 5.20 The Box of Delights, 
by John Masefield, adapted as a 
play by Robert Holland and John 
Keir Cross—Part 1. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Cunning 
Fox, an old Irish story retold by 


Thea Morrow, and some songs 
and poems about animals, from 
Ulster. 5.40 Bardsey, Island of 
Saints and Sea Birds, by William 
Aspden. 

Sunday, 5.20 Flora, Finella, and 
Amoret Visit the Little House, a 
story for the Youngest Listeners; 
followed by The Holberg Suite, by 
the Strings of the BBC Scottish 
Orchestra; and Then and Now, 
by George Blake. 

Monday, 5.20 Miles and Miles of 
Fencing, an Australian Bush Tale, 
by John Ein, told by Mac, and 
Bush songs by Georgette Peter¬ 
son, sung by Dale Smith with the 
London Studio Players. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Animal BeC, teams 
of boys and girls competing in a 
parlour game, Question-Master 
Geoffrey Grigson. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 The measure of 
duration. 4 A flat-bottomed boat. 
8 A poem. 9 A coloured cosmetic. 
10 A kind of snare. 11 : Small glowing 
piece of coal. 12 Rerfume. 14 Dragoon 
Guards.* 16 Part of an ode. 18 Com¬ 
pass point.* 20 An occurrence. 22 To 
gaze. 24 To seek justice by legal 
process. 26 Sixteen of these make 
qne rupee. 27 A kind of vase. 28 Floor 
coverings. 29 To grant something for 
temporary use. 

Reading Down. 1 A heavy weight. 
2 A notion. 3 A French measure of 
length. 4 A perfumed ointment. 5 To 
clean. 6 Old. 7 To combine. 9 Shifts 
from position. 13 Musical plays. 
15 Indian Province. 17 To come 
after. 19 A Sicilian volcano. 21 To 
put into circular motion. 23 Industrious 
insect. 25 This is it. 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next w* 

OUR CURIOUS LANGUAGE 


yyHEN the English tongue we 
speak ■ 

Why is break not rhymed with 
freak? 

Will you tell me why it’s true. 
We say sew but likewise few? 
And the fashioner of verse 
Cannot cap his horse with worse? 
Beard sounds not the same as 
heard, 

Cord is different from word, 
Cow is cow, but low is low, 

Shoe is never rhymed with foe. 
Think of hose ahd dose and lose, 


And of goose and also choose. 

Think of comb and tomb and 
bomb, 

Doll and roll, and home and 
sdme; 

And since pay is rhymed with 
say, 

Why not paid and said, I pray? 

We have blood and food and good'. 

Mould is not pronounced like 
could, 

Wherefore done, but gone and 
lone? 

Is there any reason known? 






PERFECT physical fitness, abundant 
energy and the will-to-win — these 
qualities you must' possess if you are 
to be successful in sports and games. 
Remember that the leading coaches and 
trainers insist • on ‘ Ovaltine ’ as an 
essential part of the training diet for 
players and athletes in their charge. 
They know that there is nothing like 
‘ Ovaltine ’ for building up physical 
fitness and stamina. 

* Ovaltine ’ has also played an important 
part in many outstanding feats of en¬ 
durance. In the last two Mount Everest 
Expeditions ‘ Ovaltine ’ was an essential 
part of the high-climbing rations. Ex¬ 
plorers have taken it to the ends of the 
earth. 

In everyday life, in your school work, 
the same fitness and vigour are just as 
valuable. That is why you should 
drink delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’ every day. 
It will keep you fit in body and mind 
and help you always to do your best. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ is very easily prepared. If 
milk is not available, water can be 
used, as ’ Ovaltine ’ itself contains milk. 
‘ Ovaltine ’ is naturally sweet, so that 
there is no need to add sugar. 

Drink Delicious 



For Health, Strength and Vitality 
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